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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN ABOUT THE COVER 


1S PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL “Students, U.S.A.” by Richard Stallman, Drake University senior, took 

STUDENT first prize in The Intercollegian contest for college photography. His 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. Eight camera was a Rolleiflex with f 3.5 Tessar, and his picture taken a 
issues 8 2Ne not” ta mol thiy 1/100 second at f 5.6 shows Drake students waiting in line for outdoor 
January-February. Single copy 30c. One lunch on “skip day.” “Skip day” usually takes place after the first 
year’s subscription $2.00; two years $3.00. ‘ th Uni- 
Group subsea! Sao OF more to victorious football game. The students skip their Classes, an ¢ 
-pedrenean coded clack postage paid af ‘the versity and Des Moines merchants provide outdoor lunch as part ol 
tonal Ps. Printea the day’s activities. Mr. Stallman was awarded for his picture a Konica 
in the U.S.A. va 11] MXL Camera, case and flash, courtesy the Konica Camera Co. and 

a $150. Other prize-winning pictures in the contest will appear in the 


April /ntercollegian. 
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ART CONSULTANT ee 


More dialogue—less monologue 


The Sixth National Assembly of the Student YMCAs and YWCAs had a vigor and a power 
that surprised both participants and observers. Underlying every aspect of the Assembly 
was the concept and experience of an ongoing dialogue between the Christian faith and 
contemporary culture. Why is there so much power in this concept? 

In part, because of the growing awareness that we are living in a religiously pluralistic 
world. And it is an extremely dynamic world in which geographic boundaries no longer 
keep various religious and secular world views from direct confrontation. 

In part, because we are so keenly aware that communication between persons is 
very difficult. Said one undergraduate recently: | 


We don't listen to each other. Everyone makes his little speeches, politely waits for the other 
to make his, then starts talking again without any reference to what’s been said. No one 


listens to you and you don’t listen to anyone else. 
This situation is a storm signal of a harried and hectic culture whose central values are 
not deeply enough felt to provide a common ground on which to stand. 
, In part, because the Christian faith itself has tended to become a monologue from 
pulpit or campus worship service or Bible study with little capacity to listen to or speak 
to the real dilemmas of the world. 

The dialogue approach suggests that communication is the path to truth. In dialogue 
a person seeks to commune with the other, to enter into the other who has reciprocally 
opened his mind and heart to him. Dialogue thus responds to hungers that are especially 
deep in our dangerously divided and lonely world. 


Does this mean then that the Christian faith has no special monopoly on truth? 
Yes—and no. This understanding of dialogue itself grows directly from the Bible and 
points to a deeper dimension of the Bible than most of us have experienced. The Bible 
is not a source book of moral laws to be applied to various life situations. In this sense, 
Christians have no monopoly on truth. | 

The Bible is a history of relationships. Precisely because the people of the Bible 
were aware of a dimension of existence which smashed the pretensions of their own neat 
systems of truth and, on the other hand, unpredictably created relationships of trust and 
communication, they were Open to a power which enables community. The Bible is a 
dialogue which makes all dialogue possible. It covers more than a thousand years of a 
particular history, in which are pointed out all the ways man on his own frustrates com- 
munity and kills relationships of trust and love—culminating in the crucifixion. And 


the dialogue did not end there. 


Campus YMCAs and YWCAs are playing with dynamite. There is danger that the 
hunger for community in our culture and on our campuses may make “dialogue” succeed 
—or seem to, anyway. | | 

Two great endeavors must go on simultaneously. On the other hand, Associations 
must encourage the widest exploration and sharing on the great questions people face 
today—dquestions like those the following pages present. All persons, whatever their 
religious profession or lack of it, should be welcomed into membership. In fact the vigor 
and vision of the Association will be indicated by the breadth of participation in this 
inquiry. 

At the same time, there must be those in the Association who are carefully studying 
the Biblical record of the community-destroying and the community-creating clues which 


continued on next page 
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it contains. These clues are found only as we re-live and identify with the participants in 
this great dialogue and discover how we too are both with and over-against Him who | 
constantly seeks to establish community. | | 

When both of these endeavors are going on in an Association then there is the 
possibility of a genuine dialogue between our culture and the Bible. In a sense, the world 
is drawn into the very life of the Association and the dialogue is a constant, open, honest 
confrontation going far deeper than any anxious striving for a superficial “togetherness” 
which runs away from the actual pluralism and separateness of our world. 


This is the dimension of dialogue in which the Assembly leaders engaged and which 
the sections and dialogue groups experienced. The following pages present excerpts of 
these statements. You will find agreements and strongly stated differences. In them are 
clues to a true dialogue—clues to that which creates relationships if not agreement, 


and which unites without demanding conformity. 
The April /ntercollegian will present added aspects of the Assembly—the formal 

actions and recommendations, a discussion of what dialogue means in an Association and 

specific Assembly follow-up for Associations and conferences. 
May this dialogue take root and long continue. 


EDWARD lL. NESTINGEN 


Assembly briefs Prayer | 
DELEGATES CAME from 261 Associations in 45. states, oh far 
totalling more than 1,000 persons. In addition there were my One eternal Something P 
| if you exist if you listen 
students from 32 countries present. 
This was a decision-making Assembly, not a confer- onpalaaiae | know 1 
ence. Directions came at several points: . the only thought - 
© A clear sense that Disieantnt direction comes from beyond thought forever 
Associations. beyond all longing is your indifference W 
° A week of experience with the dialogue approach ij, binding clearness 
to Campus problems. in thoughtless realizing DAVE KLINGEL of 
Clear conviction that Associations must in- 
clusive of all persons and the importance of this ch 
in our religiously pluralistic society. ab 
® Decisions on how the Association membership basis fd 
can express both Openness to all and the Christian “a 
witness of the YMCA and YWCA. as 
au 
* Guidance on work and vocation, men and women The Assembly backdrop an 
relationships, racial relationships, world under- of m: 
MANY HAVE INQUIRED about the avail- 
standing. of 
ability of a reproduction of the Lyn} Th 
These are reported in these pages and in the April Inter- Ward woodcut used at the Assembly 
gra 
collegian. Costs for various sizes are: 18” x 20. que 
meee, x‘ 30°", $4; 36” x 408 thi: 
Th k y $6.50; 45” x 50”, $9; 54” x 60%, $I15y anc 
an Ou 60” x 66”, $20. Shipping costs will be 40 
THE GRATEFUL THANKS Of the National Student YMCA additional, ranging from $1 to $5 de} 
and YWCA go to the University of Illinois and its many pending upon distance and size. Thi}... 
gracious Officials and to the University YMCA and reproduction will be a black and whit typ, 
YWCA, for the many devoted hours given to the success photographic enlargement. It will by did 
of the Assembly. unmounted. a 
Spo 
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| 
conformity ful! death 


GEL 


to the depth of its being 


A condensation of the first Assembly address 


{| HAVE A TEXT which comes from Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. “Be not conformed unto this world but be ye 
transtormed by the renewal of your minds that you may 
prove what is the good and acceptable will of God.” 
Something like that needs to be said to all the students 
of the U.S. because we are engaged far more than we 
realize in a conformity which is full of death and from 
which we must disentangle ourselves for the sake of 
Western civilization itself and for the whole world. 


We have ceased doing basic thinking 


I once talked with Lord Lothian about the lack 
of leadership in the Western world today. He said: 
“You know, Doctor, what the cause is? The cause is a 
change of the most radical kind in the education avail- 
able in our universities. When I was at Oxford the bell 
rang at eight o'clock in the morning and we all got up 
and went to the chapel. There we sat for one hour and 
listened to a man of combined intellectual and moral 
authority discuss questions having to do with the nature 
and possibilities of mankind and the possibilities of hu- 
man society upon this earth. After an hour of that kind 
of meat we went to breakfast, but not merely to eat. 
There was a man who took the podium and after the 


| grace was said he struck on the podium and restated the 
| question. ‘Gentlemen, the question that was discussed 


this morning by the Right Reverend So-and-So was such- 


} and-such. Will you undertake to turn over his words 
and thoughts in your minds and see the extent of your 


agreement or the extent of your difference.’ And there 


for another hour we would chew and digest this weighty 
‘Matter that had to do with the very foundation and struc- 
ture of civilization. Then, only in the third place, Doctor, 


did we go to the individual classrooms. 
“Today we are under the illusion that these several tea- 
spoonfuls of knowledge that we get out of this classroom 


the Western university is wounded 


Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Howard 
University president, former 
YMCA secretary, minister, sup- 
porter of the NAACP, has long 
fought for civil rights for all 
persons. 


and that we ourselves will pour together to have the kind 
of intellectual substance out of which life is made, and 
we can’t do it, Doctor. We can't do it because it can’t 
be done! We have ceased to do the basic thinking that 
has to do with the meaning of civilization.” I have never 
forgotten that conversation. 

All over the Western world university educators are 
distressed with a sense of inadequacy for the training 
of leaders in the public life. 


The university is deeply wounded 

The university is wounded in the depths of its being. 
The sense of inadequacy goes further than we know. The 
earliest universities were truly universal. They invited 
students from everywhere, from every race, every re- 
ligion, every part of the world. They invited them with 
confidence because they felt they would have something 
to say about the meaning of the world. 

Europe since the fifteenth century has split into a mul- 
titude of nationalities competing with one another in a 
struggle to see which one of them was going tq domi- 
nate. They began to establish national universities, each 
in a national compartment. 

One result is that the radical universal ethic of Chris- 
tianity has been forced to live in a nationalistic house. 
Her wings have been clipped—she could not fly—and she 
could not think. 

- We conquered the people of Asia, one by one, and 
the people of Africa, one by one. We forced Christianity 
to stand aside while we accumulated money and power. 
The radical ethic of Christianity which founded the uni- 
versity in the first place was forced to live in a nation- 
alistic cage and to accustom itself to operate within those 
boundaries. The radical universal ethics of Christianity 
regarding which Paul spoke when he said, “In Christ 
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Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, bound or free,” was sciences and the humanities is itself deformed anc crip. | 
thought to be binding with ethical obligations only to pled, alien to the laws that govern it. The Western unj. } ¢ 
the dominant race and not applicable to the relationship _-versity is a wounded institution; it is crippled in the | 
between the dominant race and the people whom they _ depth of its being. c 
ruled. So we segregated. Even in America we have allowed the radical ethic of } a 
Jesus to operate only within narrow zones. We are mor. | |: 
ally killed by our conformity with a standard of life | t 
For nearly 500 years the Western universities have — which is self-centered and materialistic and which has 


The conformity which cripples 


forced the grandest and most significant insights in the all but ruined the capacity of the Western university to : 
history of humanity to lay crippled and huddled in the produce vigorous and powerful men with strong convic. 
cage of nationalism, in the cage of condescending ra- tions and the capacity to subdue the instruments of space ] | 
clalism, in the cage of grasping and money-seeking. and the economic order to the will of God which is map. | t 
In the social sciences and the humanities our thought ifest in Christ Jesus. | : p 
is crippled, and constricted, lacking in robustness and The world needs education of the heart which wij] } li 
vigor, and we cannot make a wedding between the social respect and revere the inherent dignity and possibilities | 
sciences and humanities with science and technology, be- of human life so that the heart may love—and tenderly. 
cause the thought which we have arrived at in the social of 
th 
be 
be 
self-realizatTion an 
Social 
th 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, renowned | 9 
hologi | 
psychologist, “aawt ane ©& A condensation of the second Assembly address th 
search director of the Men- an 
ninger Foundation, has made 
many contributions to lessening 
social tensions. Cle 
ca 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN with a sense of responsibility This means that you have got to undertake the respon- 0g 


face today an even heavier task than has always been the sibility of understanding and guiding both domestic and] ,, 
task of youth. Youth has always had to adapt to society. world order, facing the perils and trying to grow up to] ;, 
has had to try to understand the established order, and them. 
find a place within it. 

To this traditional demand has been added today the 
demand to “adjust.” One finds, as David Riesman tells The task of understanding comes first. Tremendous 
us, an “other-directed” world in which there is consid- as it is, you must understand world war and world pol 
erably less play for lone wolves and mavericks than in tics. And you must follow through with the determina- 
the era of their fathers. Yet here arises one of the great —_ tion to accept your colossal responsibilities. You must 
unresolved paradoxes of modern life, and especially of — face at home the barbarities of race discrimination as 
modern education. We heard—for example, from Dr. they appear today in educational, economic, political and 
Mordecai Johnson—of the rapid deterioration of many a hundred other crying injustices. You must face that 
types of social leadership and the deterioration of world — kind of McCarthyism which, thirty years ago, produced 
order. We have not really solved the problem of race the Sacco-Vanzetti case and has in recent years presented 
relations at home, nor the problems of nationalism in the monstrosities of such cases as the Sobell case, in 
the world arena. My generation pathetically tries to keep — which sober analyses, like those of Harold Urey, show 


Inner strength and the social group 


ahead two or three years, tries to outguess the Commun- grave errors in justice to which even those in high places 
ist world, hopes that somehow we can muddle on and _ turn a shrugging shoulder. You must be capable of being 
ahead, hardly daring to face the desperateness of the sit- — hurt and of being moved with righteous indignation. 

uation if tactical errors or strategic follies should emerge. But where is all this inner strength to come from? To 
and having quite evidently no long-range plan at all. look deeply within, one can find both terror and love. 
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both | oneliness and a strange sense of the social and the 
divine in this inscrutable interior world. One has to con- 
clude that a reconciliation of all this is a genuine psy- 
chological reality, that all these different moods do actu- 
ally exist. The personality into which one retreats in iso- 
lation has been socially shaped. It has been formed by 
the social group. 


self-fulfillment is social 


I have to conclude that self-fulfillment is truly social. 
|.am inclined to believe that the modern conception of 
the social sciences and of psychology points to many 
ossible forms of self-fulfillment; not a single way of 
life which is predestined by the latent nature of the in- 
dividual, but rather a very rich range of possibilities. 

Here I would suggest that you must learn the skills 
of responsible social action while you are young, rather 
than allowing bones to get hard and understanding to 
become brittle. 

How can you do this? You can do this by refusing to 
be satisfied with limited goals and immediate tasks. by 
taking part in those ever-widening skills in which a na- 
tional and international sense of responsibility can be 
constantly practiced, both at the level of understanding 
and at the level of acting out what you find to be needed. 
The scientist, the social scientist, the engineer can in 
college learn the sense of social responsibility, can act 
through nationally and internationally organized groups. 
| have been thinking over the question of social action 
on the part of professional groups, and I have recently 
thought of several dozen examples of social action groups 
among professional men and women. 

The only thing that I fear as I watch this kind of so- 
cial determination is the development of what might be 
called the “we blessed few” psychology, or the psychol- 
ogy of the “happy elite,” the feeling that we few wise. 
fortunate ones, loving. one another, are in a sense dif- 
ferent from the common run of mankind. Somehow, like 


Pacific Northwest delegation arrives at the University of Illinois 


the early Christians, we find ourselves tempted into a 
holier-than-thou position, and must fight like steers to 
keep ourselves simple, common, human, believing that 
we are in no sense basically different. from our fellows. 


Union with the cosmos itself 


[ want to add a different aspect of reality which mod- 
ern psychology and physiology have thrown at us in a 
dramatic way. We have begun to learn, as we study the 
physiology of the man withdrawn for a moment from 
normal social communion, that there are going on within 
his nervous system many curious vibratory rhythms. He 
responds to cosmic rays and to X-rays, just as his eyes 
respond to light waves, and his ear to acoustic waves. We 
have learned that a good many of these waves pass 
through his bones, his flesh, his blood, leaving but little 
mark, while apparently there are many others which not 


only leave a considerable mark. but which set going their 


own sympathetic vibration rates, so that in a very deep 
sense we find that the resonances of the inner tissues of 
mankind are resonances to the vibratory patterns and 
rhythms of cosmic structure as a whole. In some cases, 


this has given us a strange new recognition of the mean- 


ing of mystical experience, a union with the pattern of 
which the world is made. 

In a deep sense, music which overwhelms you is not 
something imposed upon you, but is something which is 
bone of your bone, and the quest of the religious man 
and woman for some deeper sense of oneness with the 
universe can, for this reason, mean much more than 
sheer individual or social suggestion, much more than 
sheer cultural emphasis and convenient accent upon tra- 
ditional verbal values. 

I do not believe there is ultimately any conflict be- 
tween the sense of social responsibility and a sense of 
personal resonance to a very deep, subtle and beautiful 
cosmic rhythm of which we are beginning to understand 
here and there a tiny fragment. : 


Photo by John Chan 


Over 1,000 delegates attended the Assembly 
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are found. 


Dr. Paul Lehmann, exceedingly 
alert in all matters of social jus- 
tice and one of our leading 
theologians, is at Harvard Di- 
vinity School. 


Alone, alone, about a dreadful wood 
Of conscious evil runs a lost mankind... 


For the garden is the only place there is, but you 
will not find it 


Until you have looked for it everywhere and found 
nowhere that is not a desert... 


And life is the destiny you are bound to refuse 
until you have consented to die... ? 


There's a debate on in contemporary culture about our 
lost mankind. The artists have been seeing more clearly 
and centrally perhaps than the scientists, philosophers 
and theologians that we have lost the sense of authentic 
selfhood and how to go about its rediscovery. 

We are reminded by Dr. Johnson (p. 5) of the crisis 
of leadership in our society and that one of its important 
causes 1s the compartmentalization of the radical uni- 
versalism of the ethic of Christianity. Dr. Murphy re- 
minded us (p. 6) about the important combination of 
skills with decision, based upon an even more important 
combination of understanding and control, and of the 
somewhat disquieting circumstance that the tension be- 
tween the inner resources and the outer world seems to 
be more threatening than ever before. 

Now what I should like to talk about is the environ- 
ment of authentic selfhood, the environment of what is 


commonly human, provided in and by the Christian 
faith. It may be possible in this way to carry a step fur- 


ther what has already been set out before us in parts of 
this on-going dialogue. I want to suggest that the uni- 
versalistic appeal of morality and the cosmic focus to 
which Dr. Murphy directed us require a more concrete 
and nearer context if we are going to find the personal 


“For the Time Being—A Christmas Oratorio,” The Col- 
lected Poetry of W. H. Auden, Random House, 1945. 
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the environment 
authentic selfhood 


the community that knows what God 
is doing in the world—in which we are 
truly open to others—and in which we 


A condensation of the third Assembly address 


existence which this Assembly has been called to help 
us discover. 


The community in which selfhood is possible 


There is, I think, an indispensable environment of au- 
thentic selfhood. This is the environment of community, 
not just any community, but a particular kind of com- 
munity. That community in which enmity has been over- 
come by reconciliation. That community in which love 
has been transmuted into forgiveness. And that com- 
munity in which maturity is the fruit of forgiveness and 
of trust. This is the community in which authentic self- 
hood is discoverable and flourishes. And my thesis is 
that it is this community which God is at work at in his 
activity in the world. 

One of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s characters remarked, 
“f love humanity but I hate people.” 

It takes a bit of doing to be one’s self while having 
to live with all the other people one continually can't 
escape from. The environment of authentic selfhood is 
an environment not of man and man or man and world 
but of God and his relation to man. This is what God 
is doing in the world. All I know about what God is do- 
ing in the world ‘is -what I read in the Bible and in the 
newspapers. And one has to read both, really, with both 
eyes open, if one is to get any religious communication 
from either one. And what I think the Bible to be su- 
premely about is not everything and anything but this 
one thing—what God is doing in the world. 


Scientific humanism’s lost dimension 


Now, you are in college at a time when the cultural 
climate manifests a waning sense of what God is doing 
in the world. One reason for this is what I should, like 
to call by the phrase “scientific humanism.” I do not use 
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this phrase in a deprecatory sense. The modern world 
could not be what it is except that the “scientific hu- 
manist” movement rejected the spurious claims made 
in the name of the Bible and the God of the Bible, and 
substituted for them a lively preoccupation with the en- 
vironment of man as a creature of the natural order and 
environment and the ordering of the processes whereby 
man could understand himself and his society. But 
“scientific humanism,” in this enthusiasm for its signifi- 
cant achievement, lost a dimension, and the loss has been 
neatly described by Mr. Cummings: 
| when god decided to invent 

everything he took one 

breath bigger than a circus tent 

and everything. began 

when man determined to destroy 

himself he picked the was 

of shall and finding only why 

smashed it into because! 
Now that’s where you are. To pick the “was of shall” 
describes the whole epoch of our scientific humanistic 
culture for the last 200 years. It has said in effect that the 
key to authentic selfhood is to look back and to see 
where we have come from. Give us time, and we yet will 
be, the argument runs. If we are around then, the argu- 
ment does not run. 


God‘s humanization 


The Bible never defines God’s nature but always de- 


scribes his activity. The crucial point in the biblical de- 


scription takes the form of an event in which God so ex- 
posed himself as to make it unmistakable what he was up 
to. He exposed himself in a great act of humanization 

le. e. cummings Poems 1923-1954, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1954. 


which theology calls incarnation. Incarnation in the last 
analysis means the act of God’s humanization whereby 
in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
he signalled to all mankind what the score was in the 
world in which men were living in order to be human. 


A radically particular event 


Now here we come upon a very crucial point in the 
attempt to say what God is doing in the world. The bib- 
lical description of what God is doing in the world is 
radically particular. It will not be generalized. Neither 
into spirit, nor into value, nor into law, nor into any- 
thing else but an action of God in this man with whom 
from that day to this you and I have to:come to terms. 
This radical particularity is the Christian claim to provide 
a Suggestion about the conditions in terms of which you 
and I can be selves. Take it or leave it, but don't do the 
dishonest trick of making it into something else. This 
world is on the threshold of a renascent religion of gen- 
eral spirituality. Ladies and gentlemen, before your life 
is Out, you will find yourselves in the midst of a crucial 
discussion over the conditions of spirituality and under. 
the most persuasive possible pressures, and appealing 
pressures, mind you, to exchange particularity for gen- 
erality in which everybody can be in and nobody needs to 
be anybody because everybody is everybody else. 

This is one of the crucial points of difference with Dr. 
Murphy. The mysticism of which Dr. Murphy speaks is 
the religious possibility open to the scientific mind. A 
religion of radical particularity is an offense to the mod- 
ern mind. But there is no escape. The only question is 
whether you and I shall suppress radical particularity or 
take it seriously, and this by the way is an issue which 
has bedeviled the YMCA and YWCA as long as | 
have known it. 


six revolu- 
tions which 
are taking 


place in the 


Vera Micheles Dean, editor of 
Foreign Policy Association pub- 
lications, is one of the country’s 
foremost world affairs analysts. 


world today 


A condensation of the fourth Assembly address 


world turmoil 


Today, I think most of us in this country w0tld say 
the central problem of our time is Communism. We are 
overwhelmed by the fear that Communism is the force 
that is most threatening not only to the United States or 
to our way of life but to the interests of millions of peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

And yet, Communism itself is a product of larger 
forces which have produced a world in turmoil. Had we 
succeeded in analyzing Russia and Communism, as well 
as Germany and Naziism and Japan and its militarism 
in more realistic terms than we have done, if we had 
not been carried away by a great deal of emotional 
warmth, we would have saved a great many years of 
travail. | 

What are these forces? And what are some of the 
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questions they raise for our foreign policy? There are six 
main revolutions simultaneously taking place in_ the 
world today. 


Nationalism 


The first of these revolutions is nationalism. Nation- 
alism is the desire of a people to assert its own identity, 
to control its own economy and to direct its own cultural 
and spiritual development. What is happening today 1s 
that nationalism is coming in underdeveloped countries 
of the world; in nations which once were great, like In- 
dia or China, but which for one reason or another have 
not been able to achieve national independence in the 
true sense of the word; or is thriving among people who 
have never had their own nation, as in Africa. | 

Nehru, who is one of the great minds of our time, has 
said again and again that the greatest protection against 
political extremists is the achievement of nationhood. 
the feeling of a people that it has something to live and 
die for, a stake which it will not easily hand over to any 
new foreign intervention. | think this is sound. We find 
that in Africa the people who are now coming out for 
nationhood are showing a true spirit of moderation. 

What disturbs us is that nationalism often takes the 
form of anti-Westernism. And we often ask, “But why 
do these people feel resentful against the U.S., which on 
the whole has had an excellent tradition of anti-colonial- 
ism?” My answer is that since the war, the U.S. has suf- 
fered a case of arrested anti-colonialism. We continue to 


talk anti-colonial, but we don't always act it because Our - 


role in world affairs has changed. As a result of our de- 
sire to check Russia, we joined forces in NATO with 
several nations that have colonial possessions—Britain., 
France, Portugal, Belgium. And the resentment of former 
or present colonial people against the West, in spite of 
the fact that much colonialism has been liquidated since 
1955, has been carried over to the U.S. In the years 
ahead we must show increasing concern for the desire 
for liberty of the non-Western peoples. If we really want 
to combat Communism, this is one of the important non- 
military weapons to use. 


Technology 


The second revolution is the revolution of technology. 
Now technology is not new. But what is new today is that 
technology is becoming available to peoples in underde- 
veloped countries. The only real differential between the 
myriad peoples in our world is technology. All of them 
have or have had great civilizations, art, and religion. 
What millions of them have not had is technology, the 
capacity to industrialize, and this they are learning at a 
rapid pace. 

Industrialization is the great equalizer. Within 50 
years we shall be more or less equal industrially, and that 
is good. Then there will not be the resentment, the envy. 
the fears that have been generated among the underde- 
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veloped countries. And on the other hand the devclopeg 
countries will be able to see in the non-Western coup. 
tries the great spiritual and cultural values which we 
sometimes neglect. 


The population explosion 


The third great revolution which may or may not 
jeopardize the fulfillment of the technological revolution 
is the population explosion. It is estimated that by 2000, 
the present population of the world will have doubled, 


All the other questions pale into insignificance. People 


can now live longer but if more children keep on being 
produced there comes the terrible question where do we 
find homes, food to feed them, facilities for their educa- 
tion. 

We shall have to direct as much energy into discovery 
of power to stabilize population as we are now doing in 
producing nuclear weapons. Our religious faith will have 
to be reconciled to facing this problem. 


The social revolution 


Meanwhile, we are faced with a vast social revolution, 
In the non-Western areas, all the revolutions of histor 
are converging at the same time instead of being spread 
over centuries as they were in the West. The result is ¢ 
tremendous, sometimes uncontrollable social upheaval 
because you have a vast number of very young people 
with a great impatience, making new demands upon so- 
ciety. | have seen students literally knocking on the gates 
of universities in India because they could not gain ad- 
mission. There was not enough room and yet they had 
been promised education. These young people unles; 
they can be sure of these opportunities in their lifetime 
or at least for their children are the most revolutionary 
elements in the world. It is not just the Communists 
who move them—it is nationalists and others preaching 
violence to achieve their end. 

The young are often also in revolt against their elders. 


because they feel that older people move too slowly. This} 


is why we have sudden revolutions in Iraq, in Egypt, in 
Latin America. It is important to understand the causes 
of these revolts so that you won’t feel shocked and upset 
at what you see. One of the most dangerous attitudes of 
mind is to be afraid—afraid of anything that is different 
from what we are familiar with. We may still dislike what 
we see but we won't be upset by the kind of anxiety which 
has beset this country for many years. 


New weapons 


The revolution in weaponry, may prove less important! 
than the population revolution. However, at the 


end of the war, when I saw German cities which ha¢ 
been practically leveled to the ground by ordinary bombs 
[ thought to myself, are we exaggerating the atom« 
bomb? I don't think we are. It is a weapon that cat} 
destroy far larger areas of the world, if not the whok 
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world at one fell swoop. What would be destroyed, we 
will not be able to replace because we, won't have the 
resources to rebuild. Even the dust in the world around 
us affects us with fall-out. 

There is the belief that equality in the possession of 
nuclear Weapons acts as a deterrent and-stops war. Yet 
this concept involves continuance of the arms race in 
order to maintain the supposedly safeguarding equality. 
The result could be a vicious circle of tests and counter- 
tests, new forms of horrible weapons piled upon each 
other. | 

It is safe, or even sensible, to rely on the deterrence of 
modern weapons? Would any nation refrain if its power 
or existence were threatened? What about the danger of 
unleashing destruction through incautious action by a few 
trigger-happy or merely ill-informed aviators on either 
side? Have we made an adequate effort to reconsider the 
political, economic and ideological issues that keep us in 
a state of conflict, as measured against the dangers that 
confront the entire world community? 


Emergence of world community 


Whether or not the United States and the rest of the 
world can discover answers to the many questions raised 
by the five other revolutions will depend on the outcome 
of the sixth revolution—the revolutionary change in the 
world community. 

After 1945 the United States found itself under the 
necessity of taking over some of Britain’s commitments 
—political, military and economic—just at a time when 
the second greatest power remaining after the war, the 
U.S.S.R., began to play a major role in world affairs. 
The bipolarization of the world resulted in a new set of 
alliances. | 

While the great powers vie for position a revolution- 
ary change has taken place in the role of the world com- 
munity. The UN is increasingly called upon to separate 
potential combatants. While Hammarskjold has no ma- 
terial power at his command the mutual fears of both 


sides place him in a position where he can discreetl) 
play the role of mediator. The UN has provided an op 
portunity for determining the world’s “sense of the meet 
ing,’ focusing public opinion on controversial issues, and 
tor blunting the edges of conflicts. Like other nations the 
U.S. has continued to operate on two planes—the plane 
of old-fashioned alliances, and the plane of the new world 
community. And the UN has been frequently weakened, 
sometimes paralyzed, by the persistence of East-West 


tension. 


Should the United States do everything it can to 


strengthen the UN and to enlarge the scope of its in- 


fluence? Or should it rely on military alliances, treating 
the UN merely as a forum for discussions? 


The future 


If it is true that the Communists are taking advantage 
of these revolutionary changes, why cannot the democra- 
cies do this too? We must do our best to base our policies 
on the realities of our changing world rather than on 
wishful thinking. 

Tensions might be eased if Americans could accept the 
idea that there is no final “solution” to any problem be- 
tween nations. In world affairs, as in relations between 
business and labor, between members of a family, there 
is a continuous process of trying to “accommodate,” “ad- 
just,” “reconcile” conflicting interests. 

Given the will and the effort, some problems can be 
eased and removed from the area of harsh, war-provok- 
ing controversies. If measures can be adopted to check 
population growth, to provide new food resources, to 
raise living standards, to assure political stability in so- 
cieties now in transition, some existing tensions could be 
relaxed. 

What we need most urgently is not a complete set of 
new ideas about foreign policy but a psychological re- 
orientation to the problems of our times. Then we can 
begin to fit the fragments of an increasingly complex 
world into some new, more workable pattern. 


what Christian act? 


what it means fo live “in the 
context’ of what God is do- 
ing in this world —now. 


A condensation of the fifth Assembly 
address in which Dr. Lehmann ° 
responded to Mrs. Dean 


“I BEG YOU TO LIVE lives worthy of your high calling. 


Make it your aim to be at one in the Spirit, and you will 


inevitably be at peace with one another. You all belong 
to one body, of which there is one Spirit.” The letter to 


the Ephesians is an attempt to set the consequences of 
living in the context of what God is doing in the world 
to make and keep human life human. Action in this con- 
text makes a difference. Action in this context is different 
as different as reconciliation is from enmity, as differ- 
ent as maturity is from the terror, rage and guilt of isola- 
tion. 


continued on next page 
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In this context, Mrs. Dean’s helpful attitudes for living 
in a world of six revolutions are transformed from prag- 
matic recipes for keeping alive one’s sense of responsibil- 
ity into pragmatic consequences—trules of thumb—which 
follow from a deep involvement in the enterprise of doing 
what it takes to make and to keep human life human. She 
urges us to try to look at failings as well as achievements, 
to put ourselves in the other person’s position, to under- 
take more dialogue and less monologue, to look upon the 
world as one in which each of us can and must make his 
own contribution to improving existing conditions with- 
out expecting to alter the entire universe. Now, Mrs. 
Dean’s attitudes can be either recipes of tedium or— 
rules of thumb picked up along the way by people who 
are out of breath trying to keep up with God. This dis- 
tinction is of the greatest importance. 

The answer to the question, “What is a Christian act?” 


has too long been given in terms of rules or principles. 


neatly arranged to accommodate the complexity of life 
into a scheme of ends and means. I want to say that if 
we rightly understand what life looks like in the context 
of what God is doing in the world, then our behavior it- 
self takes on a contextual rather than a prescriptive char- 
acter. Christians are concerned with relations and func- 
tions, not with principles and precepts. 


Relations of trust 

| draw your attention here to some ideas from the 
Ethics of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who also has a little 
treatise called “What Does It Mean to Tell the Truth.” 
He remarks that telling the truth is a matter of serious 
consideration of actual circumstances. The more complex 
the circumstances of a man’s life are, the more respon- 
sible he is, and the more difficult it is for him to tell the 
truth. He says that it’s simply a fact that the ethical can- 
not be detached from the real situation. On these terms 


telling the truth would be different for a high school 


adolescent than for a man in middle life. 

In each case telling the truth is a matter of finding the 
“right word.” The living word, he says, is as alive as life 
itself. Now what is the living word? Obviously, the living 
word is not identical with optimum verbal veracity. You 
can never make it, even if you try. What is ethical is what 
in that situation makes it possible for one human being 
to build a bridge of trust with his words to another hu- 
man being. Insofar as the right word or the living word Is 
an instrument of this kind of openness and trust of and 
between human beings, telling the truth is ethically real. 

An ethic in the context of God’s fellowship-creating 
activity in the world is possible and actual only if we 
really take seriously that God is holding our fragmented 
human life together and strengthening the possibility of 
openness and trust in whatever we say or don't say in our 
dealings with one another. 


Laboratories of the living word 
| can think of no greater significance to a local YMCA 
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campus situations, but which always in some way oy 


or a YWCA than to be a laboratory of the living wor 
on a campus—the one place where people can be honeg 
though lying to each other. You understand what , 
struggle it is to transform all words into instruments of 
human communication? All gestures into instruments of 
humanness, openness, and trust? Learning there through 
much trial and error and through much falsehood ang 
wrong-doing the kind of integrity which makes it possibk 
for people to be human beings in the world? In such ap 
Association, you see, sooner or later the context which 
makes that kind of thing possible is bound to brea 
through. Then whether people know the name of Chris 
alphabetically spelled out or not is a secondary matter, 
What’s equally important is that in some sense, such 
an Association must find always new ways of expressing 
its relationship to the central presence of Jesus Christ ip 
its life. You’re going to debate before this Assembly j 
over the question of the basis of membership in an As. 
sociation. I think we’ve got to have a statement of pur. 
pose which takes account of the full diversities of local 


other points to the fact that the YMCA or YWCA is no 
a club, not a mutual admiration society, but is a society 
in which people have the promise and the experience 0 
learning what it means to be human beings by taking 
each others strengths and weaknesses as they find them, 
and learning how to trust one another. 


Symbolic action 

A Christian act is an act which exhibits Christ. The 
answer to the question, what is a Christian act, is the 
exhibition of Christ. We are not called upon to imitate 
Christ but to exhibit him. There’s a difference between 
exhibiting and imitating. Imitating always involves us 
somehow in the attempt to arrive at a literal duplication, 
a kind of one to one correlation between us and Christ. 
But to exhibit him is to express in your situation what 
Christ has been to you and done for you. This is to ex. 
hibit Christ. 

Now the first apparent consequence of this is that it 
leaves the Christian in a fix. It seems to give him no clear 
guidance. How does one exhibit Christ? Basically 3 
Christian act which exhibits Christ in humility is what | 
should like to call a symbolic act. A symbol is that which 
takes the concrete stuff of behavior and shapes it in such 
a Way as to point to what God is doing in the world. 

There was once a man who for twenty years was in 
the secretariat of the League of Nations. He was not 3 
Christian. He was once asked if in all of his experience 
there he'd ever noticed any difference about what Chris- 
tians did. He said, “Yes.”” When asked what, he said, “! 
noticed that in the bitterest debates in the League of Na- 
tions, when the only thing you could do to save the 
League was to adjourn the meeting because people wert 
so bitterly opposed to one another, and emotions had 
reached such a fever pitch, I noticed that the Christians 
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were ilways those who came back the next day ready to 
start || over again as though nothing had happened.” 
Symbolic action. You can’t take a moral out of it. 
You can’t prove that if you and everybody else does it, it 
will work. You stand where you are in the midst of the 
human extremities and give signals to the world around 
you of what God is doing in the world. 
Interpretative symbols are at the moment the stock 
in trade of the artist. The artists are the specialists in the 
imagination. And it takes imagination to keep sensitive 
and to see what God is doing in the world to make and 
keep human life human. A most remarkable circum- 


stance in our time is in my judgment the way in which 
the artists are finding their way back to the resources of 
the biblical memories for pointing the way to our own 
understanding of ourselves and our own discovery of 
authentic selfhood. An unbeliever who has seen the 
light flashing from the sky and dug deeply into the re- 
cesses of his people’s memory has put it for you and for 
me in what he calls, “a grace note.” 


remember the word, the one from the manger? 
it means Only this: you can dance with a stranger. 


drawing by Robert Charles Brown 


Voice of the world: | 

The ads say so eloquently you can have the car you like. 
The engine is built to a whole new standard of precision 
tolerances. The materials and leathers are the finest avail- 
able in the marketplaces of the world. That is why the 
new Jack Rabbit will remain silent and secure’over any 


terrain, why it will endure. And now from the Wall Street ° 


Journal a letter to Henry Ford, Jr.: “Dear Sir: I am a 
shy high-school boy and love this girl in school. I’m sure 
| could do better if I had a car to see her after school. 
Would you please send me a Thunderbird? This would 
solve my problem. I would like a pink one with radio 
and heater and over-drive. Thank you. P.S. I would ap- 
preciate it if you could get it here before Christmas.” 


Hymn: All creatures of our God and King 


Prayer: 

LEADER: Almighty God, the eyes of all look to thee in 
their need. Thou dost open thy hand, and they 
are fed. : 


a service of worship 


The Assembly services of worship were led by 
DR. J. HERBERT OTWELL of the Pacific School of 
Religion. Following are portions of the open- 


ing service. 


buying selfhood 


PEOPLE: Thou alone art the creator and sustainer of all. 

LEADER: For the gift of life, its vitality, its promise, and 
its restless striving, 

PEOPLE: We praise thee, o God. 

LEADER: For the physical world in which thou hast 
placed our lives, for its beauty, savagery, boun- 
ty and challenge, 

PEOPLE: We praise thee, o God. 

LEADER: For the intelligence and curiosity with which 
thou hast endowed us, making us lords of thy 
creation, 

PEOPLE: We thank thee, o God. 

LEADER: If we would join in transforming thy world in- 
to an instrument for the humiliation of others 
or into a weapon for their destruction, 

PEOPLE: Have mercy upon us, 0 God. 

LEADER: If we have forsaken the giver for the gift, let- 


ting the majesty of thy world and the wonder 
of our mastery Over it blind us to Thee, 


continued on next page 
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PEOPLE: Have compassion upon our darkness. 0 God. 
and give us light. Amen. 


Proclamation: Luke 15:11-32 


The Dialogue: 
The designers and salesmen have discovered that the 


American public is not buying a car or a dress or a house. 
It is buying selfhood. This has been made painfully clear 
to us through such books as The Hidden Persuaders. We 
are told that he who buys the proper kind of cigarette 
becomes a person of independent judgment. We buy our 
houses in the area of the city which is appropriate to the 
self-image that we wish to create. 

This kind of attitude has long tabernacled on the cam- 
pus. In my days in college, the men who could live in 
certain fraternity houses had arrived. They might actual- 
ly be stinkers and morons but if they lived in the proper 
fraternity house which had the proper kind of car parked 
in front of it, they were someone. And I have noticed that 
at the University of California those who represent what 
was my economic level when I was in college have re- 
taliated by growing beards, not washing their shirts very 
often, and if they are girls, either wearing unkempt short 
hair or unkempt long hair. This group prefers to have 
cushions instead of chairs in their rooms and what they 
proudly call a high fidelity set. 

Even as we attempt to evaluate the education we are 
receiving, we do it in terms of how many of the things 
of the world it will bring us, the things of the world by 
which we desire to define ourselves not only in the eyes 
of our neighbors but even more in our own sight. A pro- 
fession which promises to be arduous, poorly paid, sub- 
jected to external stresses, but crucial for the whole fu- 
ture of our country will not receive the kind of attention 
from us as the profession which promises quick, high re- 
turn. And the courses which promise to rack our minds 
and to compel us to learn to think and to establish a frag- 
ment in the universe on which we can place our feet— 
these courses have a small registration. 

Now over against this the Christian testimony as re- 
flected in the parable of the prodigal son is far more 
complex and far more subtle. First, however, it is not 
asceticism. The Christian faith does not reject material- 
ism. It does not regard things of this world as evil. In- 
stead, if we look at the parable of the prodigal son care- 
fully, we discover a quite different attitude. The story is 
simply this. That a younger son of a wealthy father re- 
quested his share of the family inheritance and was given 
it, and he immediately went into another city and pro- 
ceeded to define himself as a gay rake. He didn’t have 
Thunderbirds or Portias or a high fidelity set but he did 
have wine, women and song, and probably the bangtails. 
And for a while at least he was quite a man in his own 
sight. Suddenly, however, affairs took a turn for the 
worse, and a depression gripped the country and he found 
not only that he had wasted his inheritance, but that he 
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could get no other work than to feed swine. He hed log 
his original selfhood and he now was a virtual slave, ang 
in the ancient world slaves were not persons, they wer 
things. In the hour of his extremity he thought “Well, q 
least my father feeds his own slaves better than this, ang 
I will go back and become my father’s slave.” No req 
choice, no hope for another self. Even if he returned t 
his father he would still be a slave, a piece of machinery 
not a man. But he did return, and he was greeted not as ; 
slave but as a son. 

The primary point of this parable is a rather terrifying 
one—that if we are seeking a dialogue between ourselve 
and God, we are going to find that dialogue in our ex. 
tremity and nowhere else. We are going to have to k 
driven to the point where we become desperate of ou 
own devices, where the selfhood we attempt to achiev 
by the accumulation of material things or by a high 
grade average or by becoming a big man on campus oy 
by holding office in an Association—all of these .sym- 
bols of our manhood and our womanhood are going t 
have to betray us and we are going to have to be sensi 
tive and wise enough to see that we have been betraye¢ 
—before the dialogue between God and man can begin 
I mean this quite literally. 

Until the fantastic, incredible, unbelievable reality of 
the direct confrontation of you by one-other-than-mar 
has taken place, religion is simple, prudential morality. 
nothing more. But that encounter begins to take place in 
extremity. 

Now there is one other feature of this parable that 
frankly has puzzled me for a good many years. There i 
no happy ending. In fact there is no ending. The father 
greets the son. He who was dead is now alive. But whai 
did the son do? We are not told, and here again we run 
headlong against this enigmatic quality in our Lord‘ 
teachings where he refuses to give us the basic answer. 
because no one can give us the basic answers. Obviously 
if that young man went right back to the kind of life he 
had been living before, the whole parable is pointless, 
and yet nothing is said about what he did. Apparenth 
Jesus felt that even those who have caught a glimmer— 
and a glimmer is all any of us ever get—of the Hol 
Other standing before us can still turn away in non-rec. 
ognition. None of the basic realities of life is cut and 
dried and guaranteed. There are no soap-opera endings 
in real life. The choice is a terrifying one. It is a choice 
between becoming a monkey in a gilded cage which we 
have slaved to build for ourselves—and becoming a son. 


No one can prove to us which choice is right, no one cat} 


guarantee us that if we choose one, we will succeed 
Each individual must make the choice alone. 


Hymn: For the beauty of the earth 


Benediction: 
And now may that wholeness which is God’s alone t¢ 


give descend upon us all. 
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Bottom row: Judy Hine, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy. Top row: Mrs. Robert Lenz, 
Bob Lenz, James Aull, Princeton. 


Meet Bob and Judy— 


Assembly Co-chairmen 


Herbert Farnham, YMCA member at Indiana Univer- 
sity and journalism student, interviewed the Assembly co- 
chairmen. Space limitations prevent printing all the in- 
terview, but here are excerpts. Of Judy, he writes: “Her 
leadership abilities are enriched by a constant high re- 


for human feelings.” Bob, he describes as: “The 


thinker . . . the seeker . . . always challenging old ideas 
and creating new concepts. One cannot help but be im- 
pressed by his vitality and charm.” 


What is the biggest challenge facing the Student 
YMCA and YWCA today? 


BOB: The issue is this: How do we involve ourselves 
and others in a search for answers to the ultimate ques- 
tions? Tillich would ask, “How do we regain the. ‘lost 
dimension of depth?’ ”” Our primary concern is to help 
students raise these questions and to struggle for answers 
of how the Christian faith speaks to each person's par- 
ticular situation. The challenge for “Y” members, then, 
is to free ourselves from the inhibitions of tradition which 
tend to make us irrelevant to what is going on now; and 
to seek new vital ways to involve students in respon- 
sible, thoughtful inquiries into the nature of relationships 


between one’s faith and the forces at work about him. 


ls there a deep religious feeling on our campuses today? 


JUDY: In general, no. Students mistakenly feel self- 
sufficient without it. It’s regarded as fashionable to go to 
church—but not to have a deep religious feeling. 


BOB: In some respects, yes. Perhaps not greater than 
it was a century ago, and maybe not strong enough; but 


| think it’s there. It probably doesn't appear so obvious- 
ly, | would suggest, because it isn’t clothed in traditional 
terms or modes of behavior. I’m inclined to think that a 


small, intensive study group doing existentialist reading, 


for example, represents “deep religious feeling.” 


Are college students prone toward social or political 


conformity ? 


JUDY: In general, yes. We are lacking in inner 
strength. As stated in The Lonely Crowd, we are in an 
“other-directed” type of culture which leads to conform- 
ity. Our decisions are influenced by our peers rather than 
by any inner conviction of our own. 


BOB: I think that students are prone to not get ex- 
cited about social or political problems one way or the 
other. A kind of “so what?” attitude prevails which is the 
most acceptable of all political attitudes. It’s wishy- 
washy, but it’s noncommittal! 


Do students take grades too seriously? 


JUDY: Often students are more interested in their 
grades than in what they learn. Unfortunately, we are 
forced into this situation by the necessity of a grade 
scale. We are so busy fighting for an “A” that we fail 
to become interested in other—and more worthwhile— 
aspects of the course. “What's a snap course I can take?” 
is a common question that indicates the attitude students 
take all too frequently. 


~BOB: Probably, but I wouldn't mind this if we took 
our studies as seriously. ' 
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revolution in our midst 


Race relations at the Assembly 


THE INGREDIENTS WERE ALL THERE. It began in the sec- 


tion called “Our Concern for Interracial Relationships.” | 


The nation had already labeled the subject “Explosive- 
Dangerous.” Every state had its own particular problem 
and agony. And now for a week, 250 of the delegates 
from every area and background were to be lumped to- 
gether on this crucial subject—northerners and southern- 
ers, segregationists and desegregationists, Negroes and 
whites, Easterners, Westerners and international students. 

This melting pot was a strange environment for many 
of the delegates. And at the very first session, it was al- 
ready evident that something was going to happen. The 
large group divided into small groups, and each began to 
list the chief problems (both personal and regional) in 
the area of race relations. An openness and freedom of 
discussion was soon apparent, and a real person-to-per- 
son confrontation began to take place. The list included 
many sticklers—the lack of communication between peo- 
ple; the restrictive clauses upheld by fraternities, sorori- 
ties, and other groups; the pervasive climate of fear; the 
lack of facts; fear of intermarriage; the speed-up of de- 
segregation by law; legal opposition to desegregation: and 
the high cost of witnessing. 


Il’‘d rather be a person 

On the next day came what most delegates called the 
high point of the week in this section. A three-scene so- 
cio-drama was given. The first scene presented an all- 
white Student Christian Association meeting on a recent- 
ly desegregated college campus, where five members, who 
had already scheduled a Negro speaker at the next meet- 
ing, discussed inviting a group of Negro students to this 
next meeting (these five whites were role-played by Ne- 
groes). The second scene depicted the discussion that 
took place among the Negroes after the invitation was 
received (the Negroes being played by whites). The final 
scene took place several months after the interracial 
meeting, and showed the five whites meeting with the 
Negro leader, to talk over why nothing much had hap- 
pened recently. One of the extemporaneous repartees in 
the last scene which brought delighted applause took 
place when one of the white SCA members (a Negro) 
asked the Negro leader (a white) whether he would 
rather be called “Negro” or “colored.” The white an- 
swered, “I’d rather be called Jim!” 

The role play had two dramatic effects. First, it 
pointed up the revealing fact that the Negroes on the 
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whole knew the thoughts and feelings of the whites much, 
much better than the whites knew those of the Negroes, 
Second, it was the catalytic agent which began some 
heartfelt discussing and dialoguing. In the ensuing period, 
delegates shared deep-down feelings and questions with 
an honesty and sincerity that was quite remarkable, 
Those who could have been expected to be on the defen- 
sive were not—perhaps for the first time in their lives, 
The revolution was on! 

The third day, the section sought to go a little deeper 
by investigating the problem of guilt and responsibility 
through the drama, “Who Bombed Innocents’ Homes in 
Montgomery?’’’ That night, at the New Year's Eve dance, 
the ultimate heresy and danger of the whole interracial 
encounter for the segregationist was symbolized in the 
election of a California Negro as King and a Georgi 
white as Queen. Against such events are all the argu- 
ments against intermarriage arrayed! And yet, strangely 
enough, it was in the closer fellowship of the Assembh 
life that the overpowering concern with intermarriage was 
lost. The subject continued to crop up again and again. 
indicating the fundamental nature of the fear, but grad- 


ually as delegates began to see each other as brother 


and sisters in Christ, the probability that they would en¢ 
up as brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law became. unreal 
and silly. 


All night discussions 


Later that night, an all-night marathon took place. 
with a dozen delegates discussing intermarriage, views 
of parents and friends, and then later, on the teaching 
and impact of Christianity. “Before a person can react 
Christianity,” one southerner stated, “he will have to ge 
through Crosstianity—bearing some kind of cross.” A\ 
the next section meeting, one of the southern fellows whe 
had participated at the all-night sessions testified that he 
saw many things in a different way now, and _invitec 
others to join the all-night group. Here was a witness t¢ 
a revolution that more than equaled the Cuban upheaval 
He admitted that he was still against intermarriage, but i 
was no longer a problem for him. He had discovered : 
deeper fellowship in Christ. Was this the heresy the seg: 
regationist really hoped to prevent through the Freudiat 
cry of intermarriage? 


| Dialogue on Campus, pp. 21 ff. A National Student YMCA 
and YWCA publication. 40c. 
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{ want to belong. I want to be loved. 
| I want to love. ; 

[ find myself in a world of change and confusion. I no 

longer find fulfillment on my campus. I recognize my 

need, and I need more meaning for my life. I cannot 

find myself. 


WHY AM | FEELING THIS WAY? 
Bombarded on every side by a sex-saturated culture... 


Playboy Esquire wallpaper sweater girls 
What does this say to Jane and me? 
She’s smart . . . why does she feel she has to act so 
dumb? 
I’m really not so strong and brave . . . in fact, 


Why do I have to act . . . Why can’t we be ourselves! 
We are in love 
desperately, vitally. 


DARE WE EXPERIMENT WITH OUR FEELINGS? 


Here I am, a big man on campus. Sometimes I wonder 
if there might not be a place for girls in student gov- 
ernment. 
But, if they were, what would it mean for men? 
) Would they lose their places? 
lam weak inside . . . unsure of myself, 
But, if I express this, I shall be exposed, 


my standing gone with the fellows. 
| WILL NOT SHOW MY REAL SELF 
| WILL NOT BE FOUND OUT 
Marriage? 3 
My father was the family provider .. . 
its decision maker. My wife could do this for us! 
| Shall I force her to 
ignore her education 
and stay at home’? 


| want a real life. 
Does it have to have a marriage? 
Does a culturally approved sex 
life insure happiness’? 


HOW CAN I MEET REAL LIFE WITHOUT REAL 
KNOWLEDGE? 


There is no historical clearness for me. Things are dif- 


ferent in the 20th century. But I must act. 


‘M SCARED SOMETIMES. 


and women the 
century 


| do not know what I’m supposed to do. 
How do I know? 
What do I believe? 

There are no pat answers! Traditional moralism is 
sterile. The old do’s and don’ts of Grandmother’s day 
no longer help... 

There must be a basis for action! 
In this kind of world, we seek to find the relevance of: 
the Biblical Christian faith. 


“God created man and woman. God looked 
upon his creation and called it good.” 


Sex, too, is good. 


We have glimpsed the possibility of Christian freedom 
as the determining motivation. “Love God . . . and do 
as you please.” This way is more difficult. It means 
taking full responsibility for the other as a person. Per- 
sons can never be used or exploited as things, but must 
always be treated as having full personhood. The re- 
lation of each of us to the other in Christian love, is 
one of understanding each person as a sovereign child 
of God to be treated responsibly. Then follows naturally 
our concern for the needs of others. Whenever we con- 
front a human being in need and respond to him, we en- 
counter God. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 


We are concerned to create on our Campuses, commun- 
ities where persons can be free and can find, in a Chris- 
tian context, relationships that are creative. In this 
free, accepting community, we dare. to live the truth 
about ourselves and remove all masks of pretense. We, 
as concerned students, will have to take the first steps 
and remove our masks first. We must expose our fears, 
our hopes, and our anxieties even at the risk of losing 
popularity. 
“What profiteth it a man, if he gain the 


whole world and lose his own soul?” 


We recommend that the total movement and local asso- 
ciations embark upon a study in depth of the meaning 
and problems of authentic self-hood for a fuller under- 
standing of the relationships of men and women. 
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THE PREPARATORY MATERIAL was excellent. 


Christian behavior while “on the job.” These jobs we 
saw, whether now or in the ten year span of life ahead, 
are inextricably embedded in the culture-context of con- 
temporary American society and caught in the vast tides 
of global revolution. | 
The role playing caught hold. We will not forget the 
young executive of a large advertising company, Martin 
Blake, and his wife and his pastor, who wrestle with the 
Christian meaning of his work and style of life. Students 
and staff in this section had to think as though they 
themselves were involved. Questions were raised—"‘is it 
right?,” “is it wrong?” The method was good. The ques- 
tioning even now continues. Instruction was clear. All 
understood the surface of things shared: the ultimate 
goals of American ideals—to work hard, be ambitious, 
support family, help community, and work “up” to suc- 
cess. The current value system of success was seen to be: 


|. A lovely home in an attractive part of town 
2. A generous set of comfort conveniences (appli- 
ances ) 
3. Ability to offer gracious hospitality 
4. Membership in “the” clubs (country club, Rotary) 
5. Membership in women’s prestige groups 
6. Summer vacations free from penny squeezing 
7. The “best” education for children 
8. A chance to support better charitable causes 
9. Adequate insurance for all in the family 
10. Money for concerts, sports, etc. 
11. Good-looking, well-running car 
12. A sense of personal status and achievement 
13. Community service—in church, club or party 


All heard the contrast as this was put alongside of 
Christian goals and values, in terms of total stewardship 
in Christ and in his world. We heard the call for a strat- 
egy of long-range discipline, experiment, and courage in 
an enterprise of covenanters seeking a new style of life: 
a style that might point with some integrity to a hope for 
the world both now and ultimately, to a kingdom of con- 
cern more Christlike and more redemptive in the world’s 
social scene than the present pattern of Christian living 
in the world of work. 
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Consum- 
mate care was shown in the planning. We were introduced 
to the unparalleled complexities and gigantic pressures 
involved in making Christian decisions and in sustaining 


the meaning work 
modern society 


The next to the last evening, any who desired to cop. 
tinue this search for the next four years were invited 
come to a late evening meeting. Expecting only about, 
dozen, actually thirty-three persons agreed to form ; 
“Community in Dispersion” tor four years, with share; 
disciplines of annual reports, intercession, and plans t 
meet together at the next Assembly. 


Tragedy in the enterprise 


But, no great vision broke through in group discus. 
sions. The electricity of real encounter was of low volt 
age. The lid remained firm. No one “blew his top’ 
Steam pressure built up by guilt or divine judgment wa 
either absent or blocked. Why so? } 

The dialogue between faith and culture lay hidden be. 
neath the weight of existential concern for self satisfac. 
tions, self needs, self goals, or at best, American needs. 
satisfactions and goals. There was no evidence of aware. 
ness that leadership here calls for passionately committe¢ 
pioneers whose discipline would cost agonizing re-ap- 
praisal of self and of culture in the heat-light of God’ 
calling. This was the tragedy. Why was it so? 

First, because the words Christian, love of God, stew- 
ardship, life in Christ tend to be hollow words, deat 
husks—no authentic coins of honest value that ring true 
with biblical meaning in a mind full of biblical memory 
Secondly, because such concepts stimulate thirst mor 
than awaken joy, adventure, expectancy and risk. Hos 
can this be? 

God is not known. We are a people of God not “righ 
with the Father,” and we sense this deeply. Our passion 
is not in Him, nor hence for His people—because ou 
passion is not from Him. We fear Him. We do not trust. 
or have not received, His gracious news: that we are ac- 


ceptable though unacceptable! Therefore, our thirst was} 


aggravated, but we were not invited. 

Why was it so, that this section focused so well on 
work and vocation, but tragically lacked urgency? Wh) 
were the student discussions so unrelated to the specifi 
accents of the platforms on global concern and the cal 
for public leadership, or to the proclamation of God‘ 
radical particularity in Jesus, the Christ? Are we thai 
much imprisoned in the life-crushing culture of ou 
time? 


HAL LIEPER 
Pennsylvania State University 
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WE ARE CONVINCED that the establishment of world 
community is a goal to which we are committed by our 
Christian faith and the imperative of love for all our 
fllow men. As a_ student Christian movement we 
have both the responsibility and potential for contribu- 
ting to a delineation of the world community we seek 


Tand to indicate ways and means for its achievement. 


We commend to the Assembly, and through it to 
campus associations, the concerns, recommendations, 
and proposals contained in our full report. In addition 
we call attention to the following major concerns: 


I. In considering world community we too often think 
in the abstract without first realizing the meaning of com- 
munity as a relationship between human beings. Real 
community is impossible without a prior realization by 
persons of their relationship with God. There must be 
understanding of the basic insights of the Christian faith 
and experiences of Christian community which prompt 
our search for world community. We urge that our As- 


religious thought and freedom to question which have 
traditionally been a part of our movement. 


II. We find a shocking indifference to and lack of 
knowledge concerning: (a) major ideologies, changes, 
and revolutions in the world, particularly in the tech- 
nologically developing nations; (b) the traditions and 
present policies which determine the actions of nations 
in world affairs, especially our own. 

We urge programs of study using such materials as 


the study guide for this Assembly section. We recom- 


mend the development of creative ideas which will in- 
volve students in world understanding, such as: (a) As- 
sociations initiating measures designed to obtain curric- 
ular provision for a more adequate study of world poli- 
tics, international affairs, and the history of the non-west- 
ern nations; courses which would be open to students not 
majoring in these disciplines, as well as those who are; 
(b) regular inclusion in The Intercollegian of news of 
the life of student Christian movements and university 
communities throughout the world. 


sociations reemphasize in their programs the depth of 


search world 


Ill. We urge that the movement through its program 


channels concentrate upon meeting human needs to re- 
duce or eliminate those conditions which have gtven rise 


to and strengthen forces which tend to cause the disinte- 
gration of the world community we seek in the light of 
the Christian faith. (a) In light of this we consider it 
important to sustain our emphasis on World University 
Service and the World’s Student Christian Federation as 
vital means to realize and fulfill our relatedness to and 
concern for college and university students throughout 
the world, (b) we ask for study and clarification of the 
relationship and responsibility of our movement to WSCF. 
WUS, and the world movements of the YMCA and 
YWCA, (c) we ask that the National Program Commit- 
tee and our Associations seriously consider the Student 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s responsibility to the WSCF em- 
phasis on the Life and Mission of the Church. 


IV. We feel that: (a) sometimes it is necessary to 
distinguish between the actions of governments and the 
feelings of the peoples they represent; (b) the informa- 
tion available from official sources and the press is not 
always complete. 

Therefore we recommend an increased direct contact 
of American students with the peoples of other coun- 
tries | 

— through programs of student exchange especially 
with lands of the non-western world 


— through the continuance of the USSR-USA ex- 
change program 
— through the establishment of a junior year abroad 


program in the African and Asian colleges 


7 through greater concern for and contact with for- 
eign students on our campuses. 


We are convinced that such contacts are a force which 
is continually adding to the growing understanding among 
the peoples of the world. 
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and 


For the last several years, the Student YMCA and YWCA 
Movements have been carefully considering statements 
of purpose and the basis of membership in an Associa- 
tion. How can an Association best describe its Christian 
nature clearly and explicitly, at the same time making 
clear its openness to all students regardless of their re- 
ligious background? How can the Movements best ar- 
ticulate their concern for all persons whether Christian 


or not? 


The following questions have been raised: 


1. How should the national purpose of the Move-. 


ments be stated? 


2. How much freedom should member Associations 
have in developing statements of purpose which are 


different from the national purpose? 


3. Should we welcome into membership all persons 
who wish to be active in a Christian Association, regard- 


less of where they are in their own religious pilgrimage? 


4. How do we make sure that the leadership of the 
Associations will be concerned with its Christian pur- 


pose? 


These issues were given major consideration in 


the NSCY meetings of 1956 and 1957. A study guide on > 


the issues was sent to all member Associations as a basis 


for Cabinet and Board discussion and all Associations 


were invited to register their judgments with the na- | 


tional committee which conducted the study. Great con- 
cern as well as great diversity was discovered in the 


study. 


Aspects of these questions were submitted to the sep- 
arate National Student YMCA and YWCA Assemblies, as 
the most representative and responsible groups to act 


on them. 
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YMCA actions 


The actions of the National Student Assembly oj 
YMCA’s on these issues are as follows: 


1. The National Student Assembly of the YMCA 
acting as a National Student Council of the YMCA, in. 
structs the Committee on Member Associations, as a part 


of its proposal for by-law revision, to include a section]? 


which provides: “That Associations annually certify that 
the Association’s statement of purpose is in essential 
harmony with the National Student Council of the 
YMCA’s statement of purpose.” 

The National Student Assembly of the YMCA, acting 


as a National Student Council of the YMCA, in order to 


maintain a more vital relationship between the Nationa 
Student Council and the individual Associations, and ip 
order to allow the National Student Council, with its 
broad perspective to advise further the local Associations, 
recommends that this annual self certification take a sub- 
stantial form, (a) not just a checking of a box on 4 
form letter, (b) but rather a statement of the Associa- 
tion’s purpose, (c) how that purpose relates to the Na. 
tional purpose and (d) a brief description of how the 
Association’s activities try to fulfill its purpose. 


2. The National Student Assembly of the YMCA]. 


acting as a National Student Council of the YMCA, in. 
structs the Committee on Member Associations, as a part 
of its proposal for by-law revision, to include a section 
which provides: “That Associations annually certify that 
the officers, Cabinet and Board take seriously, agree to 


co-operate with others in the accomplishment of, and]. 


seek to further in their program, the Association's pur- 
pose.” 


3. The National Student Assembly of the YMCA. 


acting as a National Student Council of the YMCA, rec-}* 


ommends to all Associations that membership should be 
open to persons who want to belong to and be active in 
the YMCA, whether they can or cannot affirm as thei 
own its Christian purpose. | 


4. Be it resolved that the National Student Assembl\ 
of the YMCA directs the Committee on Member Asso- 
ciations of the YMCA to present various alternatives fot 
the revision of the national statement of purpose of the 
Student YMCA to the 1959 meeting of NSCY. If the 
Columbia University Study of YMCA Student Work 1 
not available prior to this meeting, the consideration can 
be deferred until the 1960 meeting of NSCY. 
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Membership tn the 
Student YWCA 


‘The membership question” sounds so dull, so routine, 
0 uninteresting! But it wasn’t to the five hundred YWCA 
delegates to the National Student Assembly on January 
second standing:in line before the floor microphones 
waiting to debate the issues involved and to seek together 
for the best membership proposal to embody their con- 
eerns and convictions about their own movement. 

For three years the National Student YWCA has been 
wrestling with the question of the basis of membership. 
That we are a membership movement in which the mem- 
bers choose to belong and to assume responsibility has 
ben part of our nature as an organization since 
our early days. It is no easy task to be a real member- 
ship movement in a culture like ours, characterized by 
anonymity and the desire not to get caught with respon- 
ibility. But we are convinced that such a movement is 
more needed than ever on college and university cam- 
puses. | 
One basic question with which the Student YWCA has 
been struggling through the years is how to be at one 
ind the same time both a Christian movement with a 


‘}clear Christian purpose at the heart of its life and yet 
‘Jopen to all on the campus who want to belong—those 


who are committed to the Christian faith, those who are 
committed to other faiths, either religious or secular, 
ind those who are searching. questioning and doubting. 


assured the Christian nature of the movement and still 


‘fencouraged those at many levels of experience to find 


their place in its life. In its early days the YWCA re- 
quired that every member be a professing member of an 


_Jevangelical Christian church. In the second decade of 


this century, the Student YWCA led the total YWCA to 
ind a freer and more open basis of membership in which 
members were only required to affirm a simple statement 
of purpose: | 

‘We unite in the desire to realize a full and creative 
life through a growing knowledge of God. We deter- 
mine to have a part in making this life possible for 
all people. In this task we seek to understand Jesus 
and follow him.” 


Three years ago the students at the National Student 
Council of the YWCA determined to study our basis of 


We have always tried to have a membership policy that 


Student YMCA and YWCA 


membership again because of their conviction that stu- 
dents need the freedom to question, to search and to 
doubt as they try to find a faith for the basis of their 
own lives and that even this simple statement may be 
too much to ask them to affirm as they become mem- 
bers. But to have a membership policy that allows this 
is to take a risk, a real risk that we might jeopardize our 
essential nature and our rich heritage. And so the study 
of membership started. 

Two years ago the Student YWCA joined with the 
Student YMCA in a study of some of the underlying 
questions of purpose and membership. A questionnaire 
was sent to all Associations in the fall of 1957. The re- 
sults were studied by the national student officers and 
the National Student Councils in the late summer of 
1958. As a result, alternative membership proposals 
were sent to Student YWCAs for their study and con- 
sideration in the fall before the Assembly. 

At the Assembly, vigorous discussion took place. It 
was evident some Associations had considered the ques- 
tions with care. Other alternatives were proposed. In 
the end there was a large majority vote for the recom- 
mended change. Several things seemed to emerge clearly: 


1. The Student YWCA reaffirmed its commitment to 
continue to be a Christian movement. No questions were 
raised about this. No proposals were suggested about a 
change in the purpose or in its present formulation. This 
Assembly was clear that we are called to be Christian 
Associations. 

2. The larger majority of Assembly delegates felt 
that students need freedom to search, question, doubt 
and reach tentative conclusions in the process of com- 
ing to mature commitment and to real affirmation. They 
felt that it may be more honest not to ask for personal 
affirmation of the purpose at the time of becoming a 
member, but to make sure members know the purpose 
of the Association which they are joining and which 
they are willing to further. 

3. To some of us it seemed possible to allow this 
freedom to student members because the Student YWCA 
is @ movement within a movement. We are held within 
the framework of the total national and world YWCA. 


These strong Christian movements sustain and carry the 


student movement allowing the members of student As- 
sociations freedom to search, falter, grow and affirm. We 
can have more freedom because we are sustained within 
this national and worldwide mature Christian community. 


Therefore the National Student Assembly voted that 


continued on next page 
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purpose and membership 


continued 


we Should seek to change the constitution of the National 
YWCA so that student Associations may open their mem- 
bership and give opportunities for leadership to any 
woman in the college and university community who rec- 
ognizes the Christian purpose of the Association and af- 
firms her intention to further it in the life of pe Associa- 
tion. 

This recommendation will now be sent to the Con- 
stitution Revision Committee of the National Board of 
the YWCA. It will be sent as a proposed amendment to 
all Associations, both student and community, for study 
and then brought to the National Convention of the 


revolution th our inidst 


continued 


That evening, more than three hundred delegates 
joined the marathon discussions. They gave reports about 
their local campus conditions, and then began to talk 
about themselves—how the racial problem hit them. For 
many, it was a painful search into the inner self, and 
many spoke tensely and with difficulty; some wept open- 
ly. Unconverted segregationists spoke as well as others. 
But with all, there was the search for what was morally 
right, rather than for what was expedient. Finally around 
3:30, a Quaker girl led the group in silence, and then 
shared her own spoken prayer. Most headed for their 
rooms then, although fifty or so continued until break- 
fast. 


Third dimensional revolution 


What were the results of this week of revolution? 
There were some resolutions that came out of anguished 
wrestling as the group sought to put into words and dec- 
larations some of its feelings and new discoveries. Sug- 
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YWCA of the U.S.A. for action. This probably ‘vill by 
at the next convention in Denver in the spring of 196) 
In the meantime, student Associations can: (1) Continye 
to study the proposal to be sure it will strengthen oy 
life and work on the campuses of the country, and (2) 
cast their final vote when they send delegates to the 196 
convention. 

And now, as in the past, the heart of the matter lies 
not in changing constitutions but in finding new and 
relevant ways of helping members know what it mean 
to belong to the YWCA, to assume responsibility fo; 
its life, to work with others for the concerns which oy 
Christian purpose lays upon us as we seek to live jp 
our Own Campus community and as citizens in a nation 
and world that need movements like ours as demonstra. 
tions that persons were meant to care for one another. 


gestions included the forming of a “pool of ideas” fo, 
Y’s in difficult situations, the studying of facts and an. 
swers to most frequent questions, concern for open hous. 
ing and groups on campus, elimination of the language 
of prejudice, and the formation of a Human Relations 
Committee in each Y. (Details of the recommendations 
will be reported in the April /ntercollegian ) 

But the most important result was the better under. 
standing of others and of the problem. Many northem 
Negroes got to know and understand the feelings of 
southern Negroes for the first time (and vice versa), and 
the same interchange took place between others. And the 
key to this new understanding was in the person-to-per- 
son contact and sharing of selves. Many knew that it 
would be difficult to share so personal a result with 
others. Many knew that their new revolutionary idea 
would be a stumbling block to some (such as family and 
friends) and downright foolishness to others. But a rev- 
olution did happen—a revolution not Cuban but third. 
dimensional—involving self, brother, and God Himself 


THEODORE A. BRAUN 
Pennsylvania State University 
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what did they think ? 


HOSE WHO WERE THERE—what did 
hey think of the Assembly? Here are 
ome comments taken from the eval- 
yations Of delegates. 


“The high level of thinking im- 
pressed me greatly . . . | was proud 
that people were able to express their 
yewpoints on many touchy subjects 
0 honestly and openly.” 


“It answered my questions. It 
brought up twice as many questions.” 

“The national movement is stronger 
than I thought it was. It is a real force 
in meeting . . . problems of American 
colleges. However, local Ys have of- 
in lost sight of their purpose on 
campus. and have become organiza- 
ions which are joined for social and 


political reasons. 


“The Student Y has a great role 
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and task to perform. Its role still 

“Before I came here I had never 
been in contact with a Negro and | 
had a fixed opinion of what Negroes 
were like. I found two friends among 
this race that I shall never forget. 
They are two wonderful people. .. . 
We talked to each other with open 
hearts and minds.” 


“1 found the most intriguing intel- 
lectual challenge of my life . . . at 
this Assembly. Now I feel the power 
and direction of the movement and 
its purpose.” 


“A truly revealing experience. A 
community with a frankness, hon- 
esty, and the love of God prevailing 


at dialogues, section meetings, across 


continued on next page 
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ae for male students, clubs, teams, administrators and 
se groups in the heart of midtown New York, close to 
se all transportation and nearby Empire State Build- 
se ing. All conveniences, cafeteria, coffee shop, tailor, 
See laundry, barber shop, TV room, tours, etc. Booklet 1. 
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